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THEATRES, 
THEIR USE AND ABUSE. 


A celebrated writer has observed, 
that the stage is the first of all moral- 
ities, because it teaches us, in the most 
impressive way, the knowledge of our- 
selves ; and if it be true. that the 
“ best study of mankind is man,” it is 
in the theatre that this study can be 
pursued with the greatest advantage, 
for it is the actor’s and the author’s 
duty to follow NATURE in all her vari- 
eties---to observe and to portray the 
opposite workings of the human mind 
---to exhibit man as he really is—-to 
shew the reward of virtue, and the 
punishment of vice; for the pw 
of playing, to use the words of our 
greatest master, “ both at the first, 
and now, was and is, to hold as ’t were 
the mirror up to nature, to shew virtue 
her own feature, scorn her own i 
and the very age and body of the time, 
its form and pressure.” 

In a well regulated theatre, the 
highest principles of honor, of patri- 
otism, and of virtue, can be acquired. 
The maxims that are taught there, 
are conveyed through the most at- 





tractive medium: music, poetry, and 
painting, combine to en the mind 
through the agency of the senses; the 
noblest sentiments are clothed in the 
sae and most eloquent language, 
or the theatre is properly a school of 
rhetoric ;---the three great standards 
which are considered to regulate the 
art of elocution are, the pulpit, the 


oops, and the bar. 

t is absurd to talk about the ex- 
tinction of the Drama, (at least whilst 
the world exists,) appealing as it does 
to the feelings of all classes :~-the fri- 
volities of fashion may dim its lustre 
for a time, but can never destroy it ; 
it is too much interwoven with, and 
acts upon the best feelings of man- 
kind, ever to be numbered among the 
“ things that were.” 

To more fully carry out our mean- 
ing, we will quote Hazlitt’s beautiful 
and touching definition-of Hamlet:--- 
“Hamlet isa name: his speeches and 
sayings but the idle coinage of the 
poet's brain. What-~-then are they 
not real?’ They are as real as our 
own thoughts: their reality is in the 
reader's mind! It is we who are 
the Hamlet! Whoever has become 
thoughtful and melancholy through 
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his own mishaps, or those of others ; 
whoever has borne about with him 
the clouded brow of affliction, and 
thought himself ‘too much 7?’ th’ sun;’ 
whoever has seen the golden lamp of 
day dimmed by envious mists. rising 
in his own breast, and could find in 
the world before him only a dull 
blank, with nothing left remarkable 
in it; whoever has known ‘the pangs 
of despised love, the insolence of office, 
or the spurns that which patient merit 
of the unworthy takes ;’---he who has 
felt his mind sink within him, and sad- 
ness cling to his heart like a malady ; 
who has had his hopes blighted, and 
his youth staggered by the apparitions 
of strange things. who cannot be well 
at ease while he sees such evil hover- 
ing near him like a spectre; whose 
»owers of action have been eaten up 
a thought ; he to whom the universe 
seems infinite, and himself nothing, 
whose bitterness of soul makes him 
careless of consequences,---this is the 
true Hamlet.” Who is there (unless 
he be the worshipper of a ballet) who 
does not feel the truth of this ;--who 
is there who does not sympathise with 
the sorrows of the “ noble Moor,”--- 
mourn over the “ gentle Desdemona,” 
---weep with the poor old King. “more 
sinned against than sinning ;”---feel the 
lve of country rise strong within him 
on hearing the eloquence of a Brutus, 
---feel how he could have loved the 
youthful Julfiet,-—loathe the * devilish 
lago,’~-listen with awe to the recital 
of the terrible story related to Hamlet 
by the ghost of his murdered father ; 


----who is there, we say, who does not 


feel these things !---if any, we envy him 
not. 

To quote a celebrated writer, “ It 
has been said that tragedy purifies 
the affections by terror and pity :” 
that is, it substitutes zmaginary sym- 
pathy for mere selfishness,—it gives 
us a high and permanent interest be- 
yond ourselves ia humanity ; it raises 
the great, the remote, and the possible, 
to an equality with the little, the near, 


‘and the real ;---it makes man apartaker 


with his kind; it subdues and softens 





the stubborness of his will ; it teaches 
him that there are, and have been, 
others like himself, by shewing him, 
as in a glass, what they have felt, 
thought, and done: it opens the 
oe. of the human Peart! it 
leaves nothing indifferent to us that 
can affect our common nature: it ex- 
cites our sensibility by exhibiting the 
passions wound up to the utmost pitch 
of the power of imagination, or the 
temptation of circumstances; and cor- 
rects their fatal excesses in ourselves, 
by pointing to the greater extent of 
sufferings, and of crimes, to which they 
have led others. Tragedy creates a 
balance of the affections; it makes us 
thoughtful spectators in the lists of 
life; it is the refiner of our species--- 
a discipline of humanity. 

The habitual study of poetry and 
works of imagination, is one chief part 
of a well grounded education; a taste 
for liberal art is necessary to complete 
the character of a gentleman. Sczence 
alone is hard and mechanical ; it ex- 
ercises the understanding upon things 
out of ourselves, while it ce the 
affections unemployed, or engrossed 
with our own immediate narrow in- 
terests. 

Thus much have we advanced, to 
endeavour, by the best of our ability, 
which we are aware is humble enough, 
to. shew the UsE of a Theatre :---if it 
should. make any visit a theatre 
dedicated to the drama of our coun- 
try, in preference to witnessing the 
evolutions of a dancer; if it make any 
familiar to the truths contained in the 
vlays of our own Shakespear; if it 
make any carry from the theatre those 
truths, as treasures, to his own home, 
to be thought upon in the solitude of 
his chamber:---then, indeed, will the 
writer of these remarks be more than 
repaid, and he will have the « heering 
consolation that his time has not been 
spent in vain. By not patronising 
that which is really good, how much 
injury do we do: the world affords 
mauy instances of genius crushed in 
the ind by the blighting influence of 
coldness and neglect, One instance 
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particularly strikes us at the moment, 
in illustration of the point :---“ It is 
now some years since a young man, 
eighteen eri of age, came to London, 
with we believe two or three plays of 
his own cotiiposition in his possession. 
They were offered to the then existing 
managers for represcutation, --- they 
were declined,;--spectacle and other 
inferior productions were more in ac- 
cordance with the manager’s taste, 
who, if he could have got tools enough 
to have patronised him, would have 
preferred a dancing elephant, or a 
singing dog Disgusted with the state 
of the theatre and public taste, this 
young author burnt all the plays but 
one ;---that one he cherished, with a 
sort of prophetic hope, that the day 
would come when some manager would 
be found, whose intelligence soaring 
above the foolish many, would produce 
his play toan applauding and admiring 
audience. The day did arrive---thanks 
to Mr. Macready, the uoble play of 
Gisippus was prod uced on chic bietile 
of Drury Lane Theatre, to an audience 
that applauded it to the echo, and 
crities commented on its beauties. To 
us, Who witnessed it several times, its 
very success was a source of melan- 
choly, for the mind that conceived it 
was above all earthly care,---the hand 
that penned it was mouldering im the 
grave,---he was deaf to the plaudits 
that his play excited, Gerald Griffin, 
the author, after struggling with for- 
tune and comparative poverty, diéd’ in 
the spring-time of his life: among his 
papers was found this play, his friends 
showed it to Mr. Macready. who im- 
niediately saw its great merit, gave 
his relatives £300 for the manuscript, 
and produced it as stated above. We 
say all this is a melancholy fact ;---we 
hope many will think so, for it is but 
one among many. How much genius 
now walks unheeded and uncared for 
through our streets ;---how often does 
the money-making man, whose sole 
delight is the accumulation of the 
yellow dross, jostle, and look down 
upon the modest and retiring man of 
genius, the one as really above the 





other, as heaven is supposed to be 
above hell, What pen can describe 
the mental struggles of intellect a- 
gainst adverse circumstances ;-- who 
can picture the forms of beauty, the 
glorious visionings of the poetic mind, 
making it superior to ‘the frowns of 
fortune, and the spurners of the world ! 
---how is it! Is it not, that such an 
one has a foretaste of the pleasures of 
angels! We think ita fine field for 
contemplation. Look around, what 
sensual pleasure ever did, or ever will 
bring lasting pleasure in its train !--- 
One man sets his heart upon riches, 
---he gains his object !- -ask him if he 
is a happier man? If he answers 
sincerely, he'will tell you--No! It is 
an awful thing to see a man, in the 
decline of his years, grasping his gold 
as he descends into his grave-,--tying 
around his own neck the weight that 
shall sink him to perdition. An other 
man courts ambition; -- he attains 
power and pomp; he finds, too late, 
he grasps a shadow. Look at the 
other picture :---the cultivation of the 
intellectual portion of our. nature 
makes us immortal !---the worship of 
the ideal is an everlasting: source of 
pleasure,---the stream that ever flows! 
Hence'the man of poetic mind ought 
never to marry,-~he'is already mar- 
ried to‘his art--wsed to: shape forms 
of ‘more than earthly beauty + as sure- 
ly as he links himself to'a tie of this 
sort, almost as’ surely he suffers: dis- 


‘appointment,---hence how few of ‘our 


ets have made what society calls 
“domestic men.” With minds uf high 
cultivation, they are ever endeavour- 
ing to soar above the herd ; it is this 
soaring that tells we are immortal. 

We have been led into these re- 
marks by the fate of Gerald Griffin. 
How much better would it have been 
to have encouraged’ him in his carly 
efforts, than to have cast a gleam of 
sunshine on his tomb! Thus much 
for the usE of the Theatre! 

Now for the apuse!. In the first 
place, theatres have ‘for too long, 
with one or two brilliant exceptions, 
been the source of great mischief to 
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the people. I have been a playgoer 
some years, (and although I confess I 
am more prone to sin than to preach,) 
and can safely avow, that, as far as I 
am concerned, that I have got into 
less evil in such places than in many 
others:--- we lay this to no merit of 
our own, but solely to our going to 
the theatre for legitimate amusement. 
We were astonished, a few weeks back, 
when the bishop of Exeter, with praise- 
worthy ardour, brought in a Fin for 
the suppressing or lessening the enor- 
mity of brothels ; but we say we were 
astonished, that whilst the reverend 
gentleman levelled his remarks against 
those sinks of iniquity that do not 
meet the public eye generally, he al- 
together left out of his virtuous attack 
those great public brothels, the saloons 
of too many of our theatres, that are 
constantly thrust forward to the pub- 
lic gaze. There seemed to us a cow- 
ardice about this that does not suit us; 
but it is ever too much the case, that 
what fashion has made popular, never 
mind how vicious, (and surely no man 
will be mad enough to say the saloons 
of theatres are not the very hot-beds 
of vice,) is winked at, whilst private 
iniquity is punished :---the fact is, one 
is made strong by the many, and 
therefore is passed over ;---the other is 
weak in its wickedness, and therefore 
is crushed: not that we would not 
destroy the mere private sin,---we go 
further, we would destroy both; but 
still say, it seems injustice to extermi- 
nate the one, and not the other. It 
is disgraceful to the government of 
this country,---it is a foul blot on the 
public press,--it is a reproach to us 
as a nation,---that our saloons are 
turned into houses of ill fame on a 
large scale. 

We have too many sins of our own 
to answer for, to wish to canvass over 
the faults of others: we are a firm 
disciple of the doctrine, that we were 
made in love, and shall be judged in 
mercy. ‘To the reflective mind, what 
a picture does our theatrical saloons 
present! Let any unprejudiced man 
survey them, and the erring beings 





that frequent them, making them the 
market for their attractions, --- and 
would he not blush for the country 
that allows such promenades 'to’ exist. 
We are not going to enterinto a de- 
tail of argument to prove the necessity 
of this or that,---all we strive to show 
is, the allowing a theatre to’ be con- 
verted to such a use---to bring such a 
scene before the PUBLIC eye. 

To say it cannot be done away with 
is actually false, immoral, and_ridicu- 
lous. Mr. Macready, single handed, 
purified the theatre, and made the 
saloon a fit resort for any gentleman 
or lady: surely, what he did alone, a 
, arene might do with much less 

ifficulty. Well may we exclaim with 
Charles Surface, “this is a d——d 
bad world.” 

Let not the reader of this suppose, 
for an instant, that I am levelling a- 
buse at the really, in many instances, 
unfortunate individuals that frequent 
these resorts,---far from it, it would not 
be my duty, nor my wish, so to do:-- 
too frequently I believe them to be 
more “sinned against than sinning,” 
frequently following their line of life 
from necessity‘ all not from choice. 
I never did, and hope | never shall 
rank among those miscalled pious 
persons, who utterly condemn their 
fellow creatures, all the while com- 
mitting one of the greatest sins, the 
want of charity, at the same time 
shewing their ignorance of the com- 
position of mankind, and the dictates 
of true religion, or they would have 
seen, as 1 frequently have done, the 
smile painfully forced into the paint- 
ed cheek---the bosom heaving beneath 
the lace and satin with painful emo- 
tion---the tear roll down the sunken 
cheek, when thoughts of their unsul- 
lied youth, and once happy homes, 
have risen on their minds---the foreed 
gaiety when all within is sad---the 
recollection of what they were---the 
awful looking forward to what they 
will be, if they continue the course 
they are pursuing ---the fair form 
growing prematurely old, still beauti- 
ful in its decay---the probability of an 
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early grave!---if all this does not 
check the unchristian cry of utter 
condemnation, all we can say is, we 
would not be in that: man’s place. 

Nor do. we wish it supposed, that 
we think. a: theatre; the only place of 
— resort:for vice~-morality is too 
requently outraged in the very church 
itself! How many meetings are there 
made at a chapel or chureh-~to those 
who look elosely, not'a few! To bor- 
row a quotation, 

« ’Tis too much proved, that with devo- 
tion’s visage, 

And pious actions, we do sugar o’er 

The Devil himself.” 

Gentle reader, this is our humble 
opinion of the use and abuse of a 
Theatre. 

J. E. 


—— 
Theatres. 


LYCEUM. 

The performances at this house 
during ‘the week have been of a very 
attractive character, and well worthy 
a visit; for, in ‘addition to the success- 
ful and interesting version of Martin 
Chuzzlewit, the ad captandum farce 
of Polkamania, and a melo-drama 
entitled The Momentous Question, 
which is decidedly the most interest- 
ing production that has emanated from 
the pen of Mr. Fitzball, give universal 
satisfaction. The story of the latter 
piece not only conveys an instructive 
moral, but awakens the’ liveliest feel- 
ings of interest with the fait sex, by 
portraying the sacrifices’ they will 
endure for their heart’s affections, 

Though Miss Fortescue has ever 
been a favorite with us, we cannot 
but award to her our utmost praise 
for the extreme delicacy and fine feel- 
ing with which she acted her part,--- 
a style she has so completely made 
her own. \ Every one must have seen 
the admired painting by Miss Setchell, 
called the “ ecto ee Question,” and 
the author ought to feel obliged to 
Mr. Vining and Miss Fortescue, for 
their faithful embodyment en tableaur 
of the well-known original painting. 





The management may feel proud, 
also, of their production of Martin 
Chuzzlewit, in which the two Keeleys 
are felicitous to the greatest stretch 
of fancy. The scene where Mr. Kee- 
ley, as the Nurse “ well beknown at 
Guy’s and Bartelmy’s” getting muzzy, 
meanders over violated friendship, 
and the impropriety of indulging in 
spirituous liquors, and her de of 
steadying herself for the table, and 
lurching against the side scenes as she 
makes her exit, was a most exquisite 
piece of acting. Those, also, who 
know Meadows’s peculiar voice and 
manner, can easily imagine the éa- 
bleau vivant he made of Tom Pinch ; 
his scant ridge of locks fringing his 
bald pate, and his drumstick legs, be- 
spoke the outward original, as also his 
impersonation of the guileless force of 
feeling, and child-like simplicity, he 
imparted to this character, 


SURREY. 

The playgoers on this side of the 
Thames have shewn a lively disposi- 
tion to support our best national yo- 
calists: the house has been crowded 
in every part nightly; and although 
the same pieces continue to be played, 
they go off with as much eclat as if 
they were entirely new :--- certainly, 
they are performed in-first-rate_ style, 
and of course there are thousands who 
have never had the chance of hearing 
these celebrated singers at, the patent 
theatres. 2 

STRAND, 

Webb's drama of Robert le Grange 
goes off extremely well every evening, 
and Martin Chuzzlewit. bids fair to 
have a long run. A _ burlesque on 
La Sonnambula, to be called La 
Slumbernambula, is in_ preparation. 
We always look forward with great 
pons to any thing of this character 

ere: the management has already 
made two successful hits, in the new 
editions of Richard the Third and 
the Bohemian Girl, so we may safely 
augur something attractive in a tra- 
vestie on this popular opera. 

—<p— 
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®Mur Weiter = Wor. 
To the Editor of the “ Theatrical 


Journal.” 
Mr. Epiror, London, July 20, 1844. 

It is my invariable rule never to 
reply to a personal attack. In the 
first place, it occupies my time ; and, 
secondly, it might goon ad infinitum, 
supposing, in the present case (I don’t 
think it is so) that one of the numerous 
corps de ballet, or the man that sprin- 
kles the stage for the dancers, with 
the watering pot, previously to the 
ballet commencing, had written you 
a letter to begin with, and the rest 
to follow ; if, | say, 1 was to reply to 
all these, 1 should really have to set 
up a printing press. But when a 
letter appears, in which I think I can 
easily prove the facts are totally mis- 
stated, to use the mildest term, then I 
claim the right, which I feel sure you 
will allow me to do, of vindicating 
what | have laid down, and proving 
I have stated (ruth. We will coolly, 
and we hope impartially, dissect your 
“ Subscriber's” letter. 

Sir Somebody Something said won- 
ders would never cease; when we read 
your “Subscriber’s” letter, we really 
begin to believe they never would,--- 
lirstly, your correspondent, intimates 
that playing the legitimate drama, by 
which | mean LEADING. the public 
taste, is ruination, 1 beg totally. to 
differ from him,--now for the sproofs. 
Mr. Macready, during, his manage- 
ment, paid every farthing that could 
be justly claimed of him: he played 
the legitimate drama, and was. nol 
ruined ; Mr. Bunn has_ been singu- 
larly unfortunate in his theatrical spe- 
culations, (with the exception, it is 
said, of last season): surely your cle- 
ver Subscriber cannot have read Mr. 
Bi’s book, * The Stage,” or he would 
have known that the theatre brought 
upon Mr. Bunn ruin and bankruptcy : 
and we could name many others who 
lost considerable sums---Capt. Polhill, 
--- Laporte---both managers, whose sta- 
ple commodity was spectacle, ballet, 
&e. and they were, #f nof ruined, 


certainly impoverished,--- these gen- 
tlemen, and we are sorry for them, 
ruined themselves in the pursuit of 
what your writer, [ suppose, means 
by “an absurd chimera,” or perhaps 
he means a person who does not pay 
his debts. Mr. Macready’s eredis in 
the money market 7s good,---I do not 
know of many managers that can say 
| . 

| this 

Secondly, he talks about Mr. Bunn’s 
inability to represent justly the works 
| of our dramatic poets, and about peo- 
ple reading them at home in a closet, 
| ---“ to hearing them vilely recited in 
any theatre whatsoever.” What does 
this mean? We pity all our actors, 
poor “ vile reciters!” It is the first 
time we ever knew, that Messrs. C. 
Kean, Phelps, Anderson, Hudson, 
Vandenhoff, Mesdames Faucitt, War- 
ner, Keeley, &e. were “vile reciters!” 
We live and learn. 

Thirdly, we were not aware that 
every body knows Mr. Macready was 
a loser; we are quite certain of one 
thing, that Mr. Macready is not the 
man to tell every body whether he 
lost or won:---one thing we do know, 
he would have kept on with the house 
if he could have come to terms :---we 
suppose the proprietors got a better 
offer, and of course they had a right 
to trike: it. 

Fourthly, we defy your correspon- 
dent to prove that John Kemble ever 
made ballets one of the chief attrac- 
tions of his theatre,--or that he ever 
produced what is understood. by, and 
is the meaning of the word ballet,--- 
namely, an entertainment composed 
solely of dumb show and dancing.--- 
He says, the ballet is a rational and 
national amusement! About the ra- 
tional part of the affair our opinions 
are known ;---about the national part 
we must siy a word or two. When 
we were at school (which, we, have no 
doubt, is a place-your subseriber has 
visited) we were taught that national 
meant any thing peculiarly: belonging 
to a nation. ‘How can the’ ballct be 
national, it is a recent importation :--- 
if your Subscriber is a subseriber, 
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(and he no doubt is,) he must be a 
very forgetful one, or he must have 
remembered, that in No. 214 of this 
Journal, for January 20th, you com- 
mence an article with the following 
words, “some few years ago, ballet 
was scarcely known on the English 
stage.” Very true. 

Fifthly, a statement is made so ut- 
terly unjust and untrue, that we really 
think you must have read your Sub- 
seviber’s letter wrong. He says, sati- 
rically we suppose he meant it for,--- 
or perhaps a joke, there’s no knowing, 
that “we (meaning me, poor J. E.) 
is singular most deceded-ly,” in saying 
“ that dancing is a degrading, demo- 
ralising exhibition, unfit for a parlour, 
unfit for a stage.” Most unfortunately 
for your wise and well read Subscri- 
ber, we have to quote for his peculiar 
edification and instruction, the opi- 
nions of two writers, which we think 
even he will allow, will have far more 
weight than any thing that he or his 
humble servant J. E. can say, were 
they to scribble for a year. Mind, 
this is to prove that “ wk,” meaning 
me, is not strgular, but PLURAL in our 
opinion most decided-ly. Concerning 
dancing Lord Byron says in his poem 
The Waltz,--- 


“ Rut ye---who never felt a single thought 
For what gur morals are to be, or ought; 
Who wisely wish the charms you view 
to reap, 

Say,—would you make those beauties 
quite so cheap ? 

Hot from the hands promiscuously ap- 
plied 

Round the slight waist, or down the 
glowing side, 

Where, were the rapture then to clasp 
the form, 

From this lewd grasp, and lawless con- 
tact warm, 

Apptoach the lip,—which all, without 
restraint, 

Come near enough, if not to touch—to 
tamt: 

If such thou lovest—love her then no 
more, 

Or give, like her. caresses to a score: 

ier mind with thee is gone, and with it 


go ; 
The little left behind it to bestow.”’ 





The next opinion is from Black- 
wood’s Magazine, which I see you 
have already quoted, in No. 98 of 
your Journal ; so will only make a few 
extracts from it, leaving it to your 
Subscriber, if he chooses, to read it at 
length there. Speaking of Taglioni, 
Blickwood says, (mind, it is not me 
speaking now,) “ This woman, whose 
sole merit is, that she dances well,--- 
of all merits (he least merttorious,--- 
is acturlly feted throughout Europe, 
--received at the tables of emperors 
and empresses,---huzzaed by counts,--- 
— with a purse of diamonds 
by a super-opulent  fool,---demanding 
for a few nights’ pirouetting a sum 
which would feed the peasantry of a 
province for a month,---amassing mo- 
ney (out of our country, so much for 
FOLLOWING the public taste,) which 
might raise the drooping sculpture, 
painting, music, and literature, of an 
empire! All this is monstrous ; it 
actually DisGusts the mind, to think 
of such sums lavished upon a parcel 
of suMPERS: even the effrontery of 
their demands is offensive. Here is 
a knot of the MEANEST of mankind,--- 
the very dross of Parisian life,---ac- 
tually think their capering worthy of 
being paid at a rate which the libe- 
rality of a nation has scarcely ever 
offtred to their greatest benefactors. 
The noble poet,---the most profound 
philosopher,---the greatest mechanical 
inventor,---the most gallant soldier, all 
would be regarded as exorbitantly 
overpaid by half the sum which these 
vulgar contributors to the Italian 
opera think themselves entitled to 
demand, and by the prodigal folly of 
fashion ac tually obtain.” 

This is Blackwood’s opinion, and 
no mean one either. We fancy, after 
this, even your Subscriber will allow 
we are not singular in our opinions: 
even the very number in which his 
own letter appears, we have (for which 
we respectfully thank them), --- two 
letters to prove we are not singular. 
---I now close the subject for ever,--- 
it was our duty to answer it, and we 


have. J.E. 
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Chit - Chat, 


Things that are not true! 

It is not true, that. lodgings inthe 
Fleet are preferable to lodgings in 
Buckingham palace. 

It is not true, “that Denvil is ie 
dered, by all com u 
superior to M in King 

t is not trué, that Ouid’s pro - = 
is the best comedy ever written, or 
that Mr. Webster got back his £500 
by its performance ‘at the Haymarket. 

It is not true, that the Heme Secre- 
tary opened his cook's letters, on sus- 


a 
I 
| 


THEATRICAL 





| 


: he visitors.to the metropolis, and the f; 
‘Her M 


JOURNAL, 


I OTEL DK PARIS, 58, Haymarket. The 

Proprietor of this Establishment takes the 
earliest opportunity of announcing to his friends 
uenters 
s aud the Haymarket Theatres, 
e. decorated and furnished the 
> most elegant and comfort- 
$ ROW open for their reception, 

with their patronage. 

S@an be accommodated with 
rges for Diuners, Sup- 
on the most reason- 
Room has also been 
dherence to mode. 



















that heaton 


Spfi e of the most superior 
q ies, selected from the stocks of 

some of the first mercHifints in the City of London, 

The Culinary Department is under the superin. 


| tendence of a celebrated French Cook. 


picion of her selling the kitchen stuff | 


to Brougham the chandler. 
It is not true, that the Sturgeites 


of Birmingham are the most proper | 


persons in the town_to have votes to 
return a member of Parliament. 





Co Correspondents. 

J, E...We feel much obliged by his com- 
munication, 

A. M...We cannot fill our columns weekly 
with this Subscriber’s poetry, it is. not 
theatrical. 

A Sub,.. You had better acquaint Mr. Phelps, 

_ we cannot advise otherwise. 

Anew Sub.,.Our Journal may be had atany 

publishers by I] o'clock on Friday morn- 


pgs. 

—— . The lady is married, and is-a mother. 

An Amateur... 1t is impossible we can give 
our opinion unless we saw you perform ; 
yo into the country,iand try your luck. 


A Lover of thé: Drama... We will ive you 
every information you re uire,, y. pur- 
chasing our Almanack, at t ewe hiaes. 8. 


51, Paternoster Row, price ied. 

W. R.. His commanication shald-appearsin 
ournest. 

ramaticus next week. 


“ADVERTISEMENTS. 


» ROSNERVILLE GARDENS, GRAVESEND. 
FIXHE Refreshments in this delightful place of 
; Recreation are entirely supplied by Mr Lit- 
Sieiobae » of King William Street, London. A cold 
rates on The One Shilling per head always on the 
Ordinary every day at Two.o’clock, 

bet Pwo cnubnge per bead. Tea and Coffee from 

n 

















az 


Bed and Breakfast One Guinea per week . 





IN EIGHT LESSONS. 
RITING, BOOK KEEPING, &c. Persons 
of any age, however bad their writing, may 
in hight Lessons, acquire permanently an elegant 
and flowing style of Penmanship, adapted either 
to professional pursuits or private correspondence, 
Arithmetic on a method requiring only one third 
the time and mental labour usually requisite. 
Book keeping as practised in the Government, 
banking, and merchants’ offices, Short hand, &c. 

Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Institution, 7, New 
street, Covent Garden, leading to St. Martin’s 
Lane. 

**Under such instructors as Mr. SMART, pen- 
manship has been reduced'to a science, and the 
acquisition, therefore, of what is calleda ‘good 
hand,’ rendered but the: “ labour of an hour!” 
Pealateghnic cJawnal. 

““We advise all bad writers'to ‘apply to” Mr. 
SMart, — will speedily render them accom- 
— in the Caligraphic Science.” The Evening 

ar 

“Mr. SmMakt’s rhode of teaching is a vast im- 
provement upon any former system which has 
come undér our inspection.” London Journal of 
Commerce. 





s 
MADAME TUSSAUD’S, 
et abit LADIES.—GRAND NATIONAL 
GROUP, in “honor of "Her Masesry and 
the illustrious Duke of Werlocien_-hs,9 The Queen 
- ce Albert ee Seoninion 
ae . re, urrouned 


shotnonciiovien aie pera = te be id, support- 
ed by the great ae of the day, in splendid 
res nw of EX ROUeREY BS FIGURES. 


ENERAL TOM, THUM 
king Wut King are W, dseeesd in 
oy fel UT Ki costumes: 0 

ero; the coronation robes and en 
peng of the late Duke of Sussex ; the Apestle 
of ‘Temperance; Father Mathew ; the m 


t 

Coronation Robes of George IV., Cost 18,0007. ; 
the robes of Napoleon and Josephthes the . 
p be e 


taken at.Waterloo ; the oa bed on 
died ;, the _ of Mare go. MADA 
SAUD and NS" EXHIBITION of WAX. WORK, 
Baker ea —— man Square. 





e Shillifig per head. “The choicest Wines and 
“iCabiteetionaty, Ginger Beer, Soda Water, | . italien 18. eae ee 3 ts te ~ or 
a abe a romes op britate Parties. egroun Ss sree . _— 
ates) igs os n - z $s Set te af - & 
— 


od? whPablished for thesPrapristens: by S. GILBERT, 51 eng 52, Paternoster Ri 
~dontboled hy Manlds, Lloyd's Row, St John’s Street Road ; 


il e 
sohlely ys ata, 


Britain, Paternoster Row; Steil, Ppeshitoee Row: Mani, 
“Mountcastle, 10, Bedford Court, Covent Garden3: Hatver, 5) Verdon 


ydges 


’ 


aoe 
Corobitt : 6 


“pri fnigh? Wells Road* Witty, 72. Fleet Street; Dugdale, : Steonds we tay {fering 
Baeter 4 Strand; Cleave, Shoe Lane; Allsop, 15, Waterloo Road ling, 
Street; aud all Booksellers. 


W. 





Mason. Printer, 22, Clerkenwell Green, 








